by Terry Messman 


he public became aware of the 

fearless conscience of journalist 

and filmmaker Amir Soltani in 

Zahra’s Paradise, a graphic 
novel that exposed the cruel acts of 
repression carried out by the brutal regime 
in Iran. The groundbreaking graphic novel 
by Soltani and artist Khalil Bendib is a 
powerful act of dissent that exposes the 
executions, mass imprisonment and 
human rights abuses in Iran. 

In his afterword, Soltani wrote, ‘““We 
have tried to capture and reflect the 
Iranian people’s dignity, humanity, love 
and grief in the mirror of Zahra’s 
Paradise. And yes, also the violence, cru- 
elty and ignorance that causes so many to 
suffer around their absent children, chil- 
dren*who lie beaten, betrayed, buried — 
but not forgotten...” 

Zahra’s Paradise tells the story of a 
mother’s anguished search for her son 
after he disappeared from the face of the 
earth during the Iranian regime’s violent 
crackdowns on the huge demonstrations 


against the nation’s 2009 presidential 
election, widely denounced as fraudulent. 


Zahra’s search for her son exposes to 
the light of day the savage beatings, 
prison torture and the public hanging of 
dissidents from towering cranes. 

Zahra’s Paradise was named for an 
actual cemetery on the outskirts of 
Tehran. The book is not only a brave con- 
demnation of Iran’s appalling human 
rights abuses, but also a powerful lament 
for the mothers and fathers whose chil- 
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by Janny Castillo 


“Where did I go wrong? I lost a friend. 
Somewhere along in the bitterness. And 
I would have stayed up with you all night 
Had I known how to save a life.” 

— The Fray 


he police report said that my broth- 

er’s death was 100 percent his fault. 

He was 43 when I lost him in April 
of 2012. The report said that he had broken 
the law because he was riding a bike irre- 
sponsibly while under the influence. He had 
turned into a moving car and was thrown 
headfirst into the windshield. 

I read that the driver had stopped, 
called 911 and placed a blanket over my 
brother. For me, one glaring detail was 
missing: How fast was the driver going to 
cause such a catastrophic brain injury? 

The results of the police report were dis- 
turbing. I had no way to prove it, but I knew 
there was something ugly about it. My 
brother was homeless, previously incarcer- 


tow to Save a Life 
On the street, I see someone who looks and moves like my _ 
brother. For a moment, I say, “There’s my brother.” The __ 
‘moment passes too soon. But there are many who suffer 
' still, and I try to treat them like brothers—for my brother. _ 


As Alliance Recycling closes for good, Ohio Smith (eft) shows Amir Soltani the crucial income he made from recycling that day. 


dren were buried in that cemetery. 
In words that call to mind the lamenta- 


tions of a Biblical prophet, Soltani wrote 
of countless parents who had lost their 
children in Zahra’s Paradise. “It was hard 
for us, like millions of other people out- 
side Iran, to watch Iranian mothers and 
fathers grieve over the loss of their sons 
and daughters in Zahra’s Paradise — the 
actual cemetery — and not feel singed by 
their grief or touched by their dignity.” 
While searching for her disappeared son, 
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ated, and after a violent attempt on his life 
at the age of 19, he had suffered from sub- 
stance abuse and severe mental illness. I 
believe the system gave him one more kick 
in the ass for old times sake. 

The song, “How to Save A Life” by 
The Fray, reminds me that I did not do 
enough to help him. I had failed, as a big 
sister, to take care of my little brother. 

When he was little, it was easy. He was 
chubby and heavy, but I carried him when 
Mama told me to, fed him (that was 
messy), changed him (even messier), and 
taught him how to walk. Sure, he would 
fall, but back then, all he needed was a 
hug and a sucker. 

My Dad beamed with pride when Mama 
presented him with a son. Daughters are 
OK, but to my father, my brother equaled 
the continuation of his lineage and HOPE 
for the future. That’s why he was given the 
proud name of Mario Castillo, Jr. 


See How to Save a Life page 4 


A Journalist in Defense of Human Rights 


Zahra happens upon the public hanging of 
two gay teenagers from a huge crane. The 


onlookers say, “We too in Iran have our 
own KKK. Instead of white robes and 
hoods, they don turbans and uniforms.” The 
scene makes explicit the connection 
between the lynchings of gay people and 
dissidents in present-day Iran and the 
lynchings of Black people in America. 

The issue of gay rights in Iran later 
became the starting point for an online 
graphic novel web series created by Amir 


The cross at my brother’s spirit release ceremony says “R.I.P. Mario Castillo, Jr.” 
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Soltani and Khalil Bendib last year in 
partnership with OutRight Action 
International, an international LGBT 
human rights organization. The web series 
“Yousef and Farhad” challenged the 
repression directed against Iran’s LGBT 
community and eloquently advocated for 
tolerance and acceptance — and love. 
“Many parents of gay kids have been 
so homophobic until they discover that 


See Conscience of a Journalist page 6 
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Remembering Dave Linn: An Attorney for the People 


= 


by Carol Denney 


f you saw Dave Linn up in People’s 

Park, the last thing you’d think is 

that he was a lawyer, or a teacher, or 

a journalist, because he dressed and 
spoke in such an unassuming manner and 
could only do so much with his long, 
unruly head of hair. 

But you might guess he was a poet if 
you had a chance to talk to him for a 
moment. He had an unexpected way of 
saying a lot with a few words. And seeing 
that he was an activist would be easy. It 
would be written all over his T-shirt, or on 
a political button, or painted right on the 
side of his funky car. 

Dave was born in Napa, California, in 
1956, and died this year of cancer in 
Bellingham, Washington. He was only 60 
years old. He had organized with the 
Oakland Tenants Union, the Peace and 
Freedom Party, wrote for Grassroots 
newspaper, and took the hardest cases as a 
social justice attorney in Berkeley, in 
Washington, and in southern California. 

~ He took on immigration, civil rights, 
and criminal cases for people who often 
could pay nothing at all. 

When the University of California 
decided in 1991 to try to convert the 
Berkeley landmark known as People’s 
Park into sports courts, Dave Linn was 
one of dozens of attorneys who offered to 
defend hundreds of people who were 
arrested almost daily after construction 
began and for years of protests afterward. 

It was chaotic. The initial 36 arrestees 
were held in a series of odd locations for 
detention over the course of three days, 
including, ironically, a defunct, fenced-off 
sports court only a block away. Those ini- 
tial 36 were never charged with any crime. 


We watched our friends being chased 
and beaten all over Berkeley’s Southside 


on the large TVs in our pod at Santa Rita, 
and were finally released with a written 
warning that charges could still be lodged 
against us. 

The attorneys we worked with were 
determined to make sure those who com- 
mitted civil disobedience on behalf of 
People’s Park would get legal representa- 
tion. Many of those arrested in the 
protests were poor, some were homeless, 
and some had traveled from many states 
away to take a stand for People’s Park and 
its principles. 

The attorneys representing them faced 
an unsympathetic court system, but were 
committed to the idea that people’s rights 
would be protected even with a jury trial, 
if it was in their best interests. 

A jury trial is expensive. Most attor- 
neys try to cut a deal to avoid one for 
plausible reasons. It’s expensive for the 
attorney, who has to try to clear a busy 


The man in the peace shades: Dave Linn fought the good fight for peace and justice. 


It is hard to defend high-profile People’s Park defendants 
in a contemporary legal world. It is hard to be the one man 
in Birkenstocks surrounded by Italian suits. But Dave Linn 


made it look easy. 


schedule. It’s expensive for the court, 
which usually counts on cutting plea deals 
to make any forward movement on a 
crowded calendar with a shrinking bud- 
get, and even then is often years behind 
the guarantee of a speedy trial. 

It’s expensive for witnesses, who need 
to take time off work, scour around for 
daycare, travel to the court location, and 
manage readiness for even a moment of 
often upsetting, emotional testimony. 


But a jury trial is what defendants who 
commit civil disobedience often need to 


clarify to a community and a jury the full 
context of an action which might otherwise 
look like gratuitous vandalism. The techni- 
cal “defacement” of writing the full two- 
million-dollar public cost (as assessed by 
the spring of 1992) of the sand volleyball 
court in People’s Park on its wooden wall 
in chalk netted this defendant three days in 
jail, a sentence handed out by a judge, a 
decision which might have gone in a differ- 
ent direction with a jury. 

Dave Linn took the hard cases, cases 
most people would assess as unwinnable, 
and gave them his full attention. He gave 
his frightened clients thoughtful attention 
and shared as much clarity of both the law 
and the woolly world around them as he 


could give, so that principles often at stake. 


in a simple criminal charge received an 
opportunity for dignity and political context 
usually missed in a crowded court setting. 

_ Dave Linn defended Bob Sparks, who 


took a chainsaw to the center pole of the 
volleyball court in broad daylight in full 
view of police video, one of the park’s 
few cases that ended in a criminal convic- 
tion. Dave Linn’s case in Sparks’ defense 
was pretty basic: the vandalism was more 
symbolic injury, more embarrassment, 
than real damage, which was true. 
Nobody could play volleyball for 
awhile since the center pole held up both 
courts’ nets, but the university repaired it 


within a few weeks. Sparks ended up pay- 
ing a minimal fine, and the volleyball 


court vandalism continued for years until 
the university, finally bowing to continu- 
ous community pressure, removed the 
volleyball court on its own while the com- 
munity watched and applauded. 

It is hard to defend high-profile 
People’s Park defendants in a contempo- 
rary legal world. It is hard to be the one 
man in Birkenstocks surrounded by 
Italian suits. But Dave Linn made it look 
easy, weathering a lot of raised eyebrows 
along the way. 


People who loved Dave wondered. 


about the fact that he, as an experienced 
attorney, had difficulty finding work here 
in the Bay Area as a public defender. 
Being a public defender is never a glam- 


orous or well-paid job, but it’s probably” 

true that if the understanding in a particu-— 
lar county. is that one always. cuts a plea ~ 
deal, there is no question that Dave Linn — 
would be the less ee to do | 


so. He knew the disadvantage it would 
create for his clients, which in turn might 
well have affected his job prospects. 

Most of the attorneys in the Bay Area 
would concede that around here, and in 
many parts of the country, the public 
defender’s office is a plea deal mill. 

But there is no shortage of work for a 
talented man. Dave found it while raising 
a family he adored. His complete enchant- 
ment with the magic of parenthood was 
transformational for those who had never 
seen such an unrestrained embrace of the 
absolute joy of being a father. 

He is survived by his daughter Autumn, 
his granddaughter Lucita, his father Abe 
and sister Judi. I was one of his friends who 
got calls from him all through his last year, 
and not to talk at all about his illness, but 
rather to marvel and wonder at length about 
the curious state of the world. 

Dave redefined every role he was ever 
in, and leaves behind a world of widened 


- possibilities for those of us still here try- 


ing to make sense of things. 
He called once asking for help trans- 
forming a large gray storage container on 


top of his car into'a whale, and we spenta | 
grand day painting in the sun until it was © 


indeed a most credible, delightful whale. 
Then he asked if I would add this small 
legend to the body of the car: “Rules for 
living: #1. Don’t sweat the small stuff. 
#2. It’s all small stuff.” 


Donations may be made. to: 
https://www.youcaring.com/autumnlinn- 
800398 


Street Spirit 
Editor, Designer: Terry Messman 
Vendor Coordinator: J.C. Orton 
Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
E-mail: terrystreetspirit@ gmail.com 
Web: www.thestreetspirit.org 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important new “Save Our. Street 


| Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in: which 


all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritart- 
‘works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
dar by. a major donor i in 2017. Checks can 
‘also be sent to:*Youth Spirit Artworks— 
Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 
Ave, Berkeley, CA, 94703. 

Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
‘Avenue, Berkeley;CA 94703 

~ Phone: 510-282-0396. 
“Web: eer ae autor org 


Sidestepping Democracy: a Berkeley Tradition Lites On 


Commentary by Carol Denney 


he anti-panhandling law, the anti- 
sitting law, the two-square-feet-of- 
possessions-only law, and the 
recent proposal to equip the smoke-free 
area of downtown Berkeley with ashtrays 
have one thing in common: the 
Downtown Berkeley Association. 

This unelected group was given a free 
hand in crafting often contradictory and 
unconstitutional legislation over the 
decades, burdening the city with serious 

- court costs and targeted individuals much 
more. 

Why? Why would an unelected, ill- 
informed group of property owners, many 
of whom don’t live in Berkeley, be given 
a free hand to craft self-serving, often dis- 
criminatory legislation without objection 
from the City Council? The answer can be 


found in any analysis of campaign elec- 


toral financing; in Berkeley, the candidate 


with the biggest donors usually wins the 
race. Pe : 

Has the election of a new, “progres- 
sive” council majority, including new 
Mayor Jesse Arreguin, changed the ten- 


dency to sidestep democracy? Not at all, 


as observers of a recent Berkeley City 
Council meeting had clarified when the 
mayor and his alliance overruled a vote by 
the Board of Library Trustees for a quali- 
fied candidate and instead situated a can- 
didate of his own choosing, proving you 
can be technically elected and still lose 
the race if you’re not part of the mayor’s 
political in-crowd. 

The Downtown Berkeley Association 


(DBA) continues to have no embarrass- ' 


ment about its role in supporting mean- 


spirited legislation targeting the poor, and - 
never misses an opportunity to lobby on- 


its behalf, even hiring homeless clients of 


Options Recovery Services to hand out’ 


misleading slate fliers, handing out more 
than $5,000 in $100 and $50 cash pay- 
ments just before the 2012 election and 
failing to report expenditures, a practice 
DBA CEO John Caner admitted to in 
2013 and for which he was fined. 

Mayor Arreguin was a sitting council 
representative for District Four at the 
time, and called Caner’s actions “outra- 
geous,” stating “you’re paying people to 


take their rights away. It’s unacceptable.” 
But “not acceptable” is what he called 
Councilmember Susan Wengraf’s plain- 
tive objection to situating his own prefer- 
ence on the Board of Library Trustees in 
violation of decades of respecting the his- 


“torical” sadépentence of the library’s 
- trustees and their right to choose and elect 


their own candidates. 

Berkeley voters who assume the new 
“progressive” majority won’t play the 
same role in supporting policies which 
predominately target the poor should 
watch ‘the council closely, especially’ after 
the absurd fanfare for the all-hat-and-no- 
cattle “Pathways Project” which leaves 
anti-poor laws intact and offers no perma- 
nent housing. : 

And if you get the chance, ask the 
fresh, new council representatives why the 
DBA’s legislative suggestions are always 
fast-tracked to the council instead of mak- 
ing the rounds of relevant citizen commis- 
sions. If they give you a bland answer that 


the DBA represents downtown,” watch — 


your back. 
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When You Are Out on the Street, Hope Is Out of Reach 


Open Letter to the Community 
by Ron Anderson 


Editor: Ron Anderson has had person- 
al experience with homelessness and has 
a deep commitment to helping those living 
on our streets. He works as a Senior 
Advocate for Hope and Justice at St. 
Mary’s Center in Oakland. He sat out one 
cold night with people who live in the 


encampment by the Greyhound bus sta-_ 


tion under the underpass. These are their 
words and his reflections. 


Dear Community Members, 
This correspondence’s intention is to 
give you an inside perspective from the 


people in the midst of that living nightmare 


of homelessness. My name is Ron 
Anderson and I qualify myself to speak on 
this crisis by having been homeless for four 
hard years on the streets of Oakland. 

I overcame homelessness from what St. 


_Mary’s Center had to offer through their 


winter shelter, their transitional house and 
other programs within the center. I now 
have a one-bedroom apartment in Oakland 
and I am active in their Hope and Justice 
program as a Senior Advocate. 

I recently spent the night at the encamp- 
ment near West Grand in Oakland, not to 
tell them what they needed to do to change, 
or what they needed to correct, but to offer 
encouragement and let them know that any- 
one can overcome homelessness. 

We sat on milk crates on a cold night, 
and ‘we ate sandwiches while I listened as 
they talked about their fears, despairs and 
why help takes so long to reach them. 

The following is what was told to me 
in their voices. I have used “T’ statements 
instead of their names. 

This is what we deal with while living 


on the streets under the underpass by the 
Greyhound station in West Oakland. 


A. Police come down here for warrant 
checks because they know they have 
given out citations for “indecent expo- 


~ gure” because we have no restrooms. The 


citations have turned into warrants 
because they know I am not going to 
court dirty and smelly; it is their way to 
get rid of us, slowly but surely. 

B. The city is reluctant to bring in 
portable toilets down here. Public 


by Steve Pleich 


n May 9, the Santa Cruz City 
Council presented — the 
Homeless Coordinating 
Committee Final Report, the 
product of six months of research and 
analysis by an ad hoc committee chaired 
by Santa Cruz Mayor Cynthia Chase. 
Although this effort did yield several 
immediate and feasible options to address 
the condition of homelessness such as 
increasing access to showers, laundry, 


electronic device charging stations and 
storage space, it did little to create a 


framework within which many of the pro- 
posed actions can be implemented. 
In my opinion, the creation of a 


- Citizen’s Task Force on Homelessness is 


the next practical step in this process. 
The task force model has been used in 
ine recent past to.address pressing com- 


munity issues. This model should now be: 


applied to our most challenging current 
issue, that of services and support for peo- 


, ple experiencing homelessness. 


Recent task forces have addressed pub- 
lic safety and water supply with differing 
degrees of success. 

The recommendations. oe the sublic 
safety task force were widely viewed as 
either unwieldy or impractical and. were 


“And Now Where?’ 


restrooms are a thing of the past and once 
the drop-in center closes, there is nowhere 
to go to use the restroom. 

C. Shelters are few in Oakland and I 
don’t have $5 a night to stay in one, to 
sleep on a mat then get put out at 5:00 
a.m. to panhandle for another night. I’d 
rather sleep on the streets and spend that 
money on food. 


virtually ignored by city staff. Although 
several of the recommendations may have 
worked some substantive good or needed 
change, the fact that very few were imple- 
mented rendered the overall effectiveness 
of that task force virtually nil. 

The water supply task force, on the 
other hand, received broad support from 


both staff and the Water Department and 


has substantially contributed to a work- 
able and sustainable plan to insure our 
future water supply. Said one water sup- 
ply task force member, “Our task force 
effectively created direct access to the 
policy making process by bringing us into 
the room with agency heads and staff.” 

Several things need to happen to create 
the opportunity for even modest success. 
First, the scope of the work must be broad 
enough to include both “housing first” and 
“shelter now” strategies. Indeed, the call for 
the creation of a year-round shelter (an item 
that was included in the report as a three to 
five year option) was a consistent theme of 
speakers at the May 9 session. 

Dr. Paul Lee, who created the first 
local shelter and after whom the Paul Lee 
Loft at Homeless Services Center is 
named, said, “Virtually all the time, 
money and effort being applied to the 
issue of homelessness manifests itself in 


Lithograph by Rockwell Kent 


D. I tried to get into that drug program 
near Chinatown. The next day they woke 
me up to take my weary body to their 
dock to load and unload trucks for eight 
hours. I just could not do it. 

E. I was in the Social Services office 
no more than a few minutes before the 
Deputy escorted me out saying they got a 
complaint about my foul smell. 


housing first models and many of the 
more substantive options offered in the 
committee report clearly reflected this 
approach. But, these models remain 
presently impractical in view of the lack 
of affordable housing locally. We need to 
keep our focus on shelter.” 

Indeed, according to the 2015 
Homeless Census and Survey, on any 
given night there are as many as 1,000 
women, men and children unsheltered in 
Santa Cruz and those close to that process 
believe these numbers will rise in the 
recently completed biannual homeless 
census. Clearly, the need for shelter in our 
community is paramount and must be rec- 
ognized and addressed. 

Second, the composition of such a task 
force must reflect those segments of our 
community most profoundly impacted by 
this issue and include stakeholders whose 
participation can insure post-task-force 
success. This was an issue also raised by 
several speakers at the May 9 council ses- 
sion who wondered aloud “why service 
providers and members of the homeless 
community were not included nor consult- 
ed in the preparation of the report.” 

_ Task Force membership must include 
the faith community, neighborhood groups, 
local business leaders and retailers, repre- 


‘Shelters are few in Oakland 
and I don’t have $5 a night to 
stay in one, to sleep on a mat, 
then get put out at 5:00 ‘.m. 


to panhandle for another 
night. I’d rather sleep on the 
streets and spend that money 
on food.” 


F. I can’t get a free cell phone because 
I don’t have ID, so I go to the shelter to 
use their phone but the bulletin board 
information is outdated and the phone 
numbers are out of service. 

G. I go to the drop-in center to shower 
just to put back on the same clothes I been 
wearing for weeks, which is better than 
putting on secondhand clothes, ‘cause I 
saw bed bugs on them. 

H. We call the old people “auntie” and 
“uncle.” I try to look out for them but they 
still get jacked for the food they leave in 
their tents either by the rats or someone 
else. 

I. I feel we are looked at like we are a 
contagious disease; the way they look at 
me, makes me ashamed to enter a public 
office. 

In closing, I, Ron Anderson, would 
like to say we are a long way from that 
so-called light at the end of the tunnel. 
When you are out on the streets, hope is 
out of reach. 

I respectfully recommend that commu- 
nity members meet them half way and 
come down to the encampment and show 
that they want to help. People need a free 


shelter that is not tied to work require- 
ments, but tied to personal goals and 
where they could rest and stay longer than 


a day or a week. 

This will give us time to clear our 
heads, rest, talk to a case worker and help 
heal from the stuff we have buried inside, 
so we can release it and get a new outlook 
and hopefully a better life. 


Sincerely, 
Ron Anderson 
and the voices of the encampment 


gi ene ee 
Task Force on Homelessness in Santa Cruz Next Necessary Step 


sentatives from nonprofits which primarily 
serve people experiencing homelessness, 
advocates for the homeless and, of course 
and most importantly, members of our local 
homeless community. 

Finally, it is crucial that the task force 
have an early “sunset” date. Says Housing 
NOW Santa Cruz founder Linda 
Lemaster, “The previous report of a 
decade ago simply languished into inac- 
tion and the many good options included 
in that report were never developed. We 
can’t let that happen again.” 

Although we don’t want to rush to judg- 
ment on such an important issue, the plight 
of people experiencing homelessness is 
nothing if not emergent. We must strategize 
thoughtfully, but we must also act with all 
deliberate speed if we are to see substantive 
options generated and implemented in a 
time frame that reflects the importance and 
urgency of the situation. 

The efficacy of the Committee’s Final 
Report will, as with all things, be most 
accurately assessed in hindsight. Let’s 
hope council’s foresight is as prescient 
with the creation of a task force to make 
sure that both the letter and the spirit of 
that report are fully implemented. 

Steve Pleich is a Santa Cruz resident and 
advocate for people experiencing homelessness. 
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from page I 


We grew up in Richmond on one of 
those tight, short streets only one car at a 
time could drive down. Single-story 
homes were scrunched up together, ten 
deep on both sides of the street, and walk- 
ing to the next house felt like walking 
down the hallway to a spare bedroom. 

We knew our neighbors — some of 
them a little too well. In a world before 
the Internet or Playstation, for fun, we 
played for hours in a pocket park in the 
middle of the block. There was always a 
bully who picked on the timid kids but we 
lessened the fear of abuse by becoming 
absorbed in making creative, individual- 
ized tossers for hop scotch and playing 
Monopoly games that lasted for days. 

Our parents used every birthday, holi- 
day, graduation, and new baby to party. 
The hot Latin beat and stories about 
Republica Dominicana kept me emotion- 
ally connected to a culture I left at the age 
of two. People came to our house for 
super-fast Merengue music with splashes 
of two-step dancing to Dion’s 
“Runaround Sue” and Tony Orlando’s 
“Knock Three Times.” 

I loved and dreaded dancing with my 
father. He was very good at leading me 
but I always found a way to stumble onto 
his foot. The good days were rich and sus- 
tained us through the tough times. 

There were Little League baseball 
games and summer camping trips to Napa 
County’s Lake Berryessa. We also took 
long drives to attractions like the 
Winchester Mystery House where we 
wandered through a strange old lady’s 
mansion with stairs that went nowhere 
and rooms that went on forever. 

I remember being mesmerized by a 
100-year-old skeleton that lay exposed in 
a cool, dark crypt beneath one of the 
many California Missions we toured, and 
I was changed forever by an unforgettable 
drive from California to New York. We 
drove along Route 50, the 3,000-mile 
highway, in the family station wagon with 
the fake wood side paneling. On some 
cold mornings, by the side of the road, we 
ate breakfast in strange little square con- 
tainers cereal came in. 

My family loved and took care of each 
other but we did it without using our words. 
We handled problems with as little effort as 
possible, which usually meant issues 
remained unresolved and simmered just 
below the surface until we could not stand 
it anymore. Then the dangerous yelling 
started and hell would break loose. 

With my brother, it was different. Past 
the park, there was an empty lot. My broth- 
er and I would squeeze through an opening 
in the chain-link fence and cross the train 
tracks into an open field of wild grass and 
wet marsh. It was these private moments 
that fused our spirits together and made me 
fiercely protective of him. We would walk 
until the real world fell away and all we 
could see were pieces of the San Francisco 
skyline and the sun sparkling on the bay. 
There, my brother and I would contemplate 
the complexities of our existence and try to 
come up with reasons why our sister Maria 
was so damn mean. 

Years later, my sister would melt my 
heart when she defiantly and proudly 
walked across her graduation stage with a 
big tummy full of baby. She blew the 
whole poor teenage mom stereotype out 
or be water. My s sister Saved me what 
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The whispers beneath my brother’s story scream of a 
health care system that fails poor people miserably, and 
a dehumanizing, revolving door of a prison system that 
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real courage was, and her baby grew up to 
do big things, like manage multiple 
McDonald’s franchises. 

When I was 22, I left home for stupid 
reasons. I ran all the way to Los Angeles 
for L.O.V.E. I didn’t know what love was 
and LA beat me up just to make sure I 
knew what love wasn’t, but that’s another 
story for another time. 

Back home, my brother had started 
drinking. He was Mr. Instant Alcoholic. 
Practically everyone in my family was in 
denial and could not figure out how to 
help him. We were dysfunctional before 
dysfunctional became a thing. 

On the phone, my mother would cry, 
“Jenny, tiene que venir, te necesito, ayu- 


darme con tu hermano.” I need you to — 


come home and help with your brother. 

After the birth of my brother, my 
mother was diagnosed with diabetes. She 
had a hard time following doctor’s orders 
so her symptoms quickly got out of con- 
trol. I would come home from school to 
find her unconscious on the couch. When 
I could not wake her, I would call an 
ambulance, hoping they could save her 
from falling into a diabetic coma. 

Living on the edge, with my mother’s 
health spiraling out of control, I learned to 
shut down my emotions and respond to 
crisis with a disconnected, surreal calm. 

My sassy, stubborn Dominican mother 
never received what she needed from 
Kaiser, from Dad, from her children. She 


lived several countries away from her cul- 
ture and her sisters, and we didn’t know 


enough to tell her she was really suffering 
from grief. “Get Mom to stop eating 
sugar.” That was our failed and only plan. 

But my brother’s story cannot be told 
without Mom. She was his codependent 
champion. She always forgave him, no 
matter what he did. And he did some 
crazy things, like steal Dad’s car again 
and again for joy rides. Just so you know, 
all you have to do is saw off a small piece 
of the steering wheel to take The Club off. 
Dad found that out one very angry night. 

Mom hated it when Dad and my broth- 
er fought. She was a master at making me 
feel guilty for not being there, so I came 
home from LA with a husband and fresh 
new emotional baggage. 

At the age of 19, my brother fathered a 
baby girl, a little dark-haired beauty that 
looked like him. One night, after spending 
the morning with her and her mom, and 
walking to a party several blocks from 
home, he was almost murdered. One of 
the attackers held a bottle of alcohol to his 
throat while others beat him. He was in a 
coma for nine days until the swelling in 
his brain went down. 

I was numb looking down at him in the 
hospital bed with tubes running every- 
where, his head three sizes bigger than it 
should be and deep purple bruises cover- 
ing his face. The metallic scent of blood 
that hung in the air made his injuries seem 
that much worse. 

I had become very good at subbing 
uncomfortable feelings deep into the 
blackness of my subconscious. Detached 
and just a little crazy with phantom pain, I 
tried to be there for him and my parents, 
but before the attack, I had been silently 
falling apart and self-medicating just to 
get through the abuse at home. 

My messed-up, sensitive brother was 
never the same. He had suffered a trau- 
matic brain injury. He needed quality, 
long-term mental health care but we 
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The first time my brother held his granddaughter, a year before his death 


didn’t know enough to insist on it. Instead 
he received a couple of months of rehab 


to make sure he could pick up a fork and- 
eat by himself, and string words together 


in halfway coherent sentences. 


Over the next two decades, his life: 


resembled a lethal pendulum, swinging 
between being the best father he could be to 
his five beautiful children, and the deep 
despair of prison, drugs and homelessness. 
And there was the recurring dream that 
I was sure was a memory. The one where 
I walk out the door of my house, stand at 
the curb and watch my brother get hit by a 
car. Every five or six years I would anx- 
iously ask my mother, “Mom, did Jr. get 
hit by a car? Because I remember him 
being hit by a car.” She would deny it but 


I could never shake the dream that even- . 


tually turned into a premonition. 


Over the years, I came every time my © 


frustrated and scared parents called. I 
came to get the drug dealers out of the 
house, to stop the fighting, to talk some 
sense into him, which never worked. One 
day, in front of my parent’s house, he was 
so out of his mind he walked right by me 
and kicked me. I couldn’t tell whether he 
recognized me or not. 

My brother had stretches of clean time 
which gave us all hope. Unfortunately, 
most of it happened when he was behind 
bars. In 2011, after another 18 months in 
prison, he was released to a San Francisco 
re-entry program. It seemed to help him 
more than any other program. He told me 
the worst thing about the program was his 
job. He had to clean bathrooms for a fast 
food restaurant. It was nasty and emotion- 
ally degrading, how he described the filth 
he had to deal with. To this day, I can’t 
walk into a public bathroom without 
thinking of my brother. 

I also find it hard to drive my car 
around a person riding a bike. Sometimes 
I follow along behind them for blocks, at 
a safe, slow distance until one of us turns. 

The last year of my brother’s life was 
wonderful and devastating. He came to live 
with me after his time ended in the recov- 
ery program. We spent time together like 
we used to when we were young. All three 
of my boys were home, so he had family, 
which always brought out the best in him. 

But he would spend hours just sitting, 
watching TV. I mean long hours, like my 
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eyes would fall out of my head if I watched 
TV that long. I finally asked him about it. 
He responded with something profound. 
“Inside (meaning prison), that’s all you 
do is sit in one place. You get used to it.” 
And sometimes he scared me, because 
the medications for his mental illness 
caused serious side effects. He would 


wake up screaming from horrific night- 


mares. He told me once he thought some- 
one was stabbing him. : 

He did get stabbed once, and he was 
rushed by helicopter to John Muir Hospital 
in Walnut Creek. Another anxious drive to 
another little brother crisis, another bout 


with overworked, emotionally detached. - 
doctors, another incompetent recovery peri-. 


od, and back to the streets he went. 


That fall, my oldest son got my brother 
involved in the Occupy protest in down-: 
town Oakland. They would man the dona-. . 
tion tent and help provide security toa 
large gathering of peaceful’ occupiers and ~ 
homeless people who lived in tents. at; 


Frank Ogawa Plaza. I went a couple of 
times and witnessed the magic of a com- 


munity living off the grid under the shad-~ 


ow of City Hall. 

My son organized an alternative healing 
event where I gave energy treatments. I was 
humbled and amazed. People were growing 


edible plants in wooden boxes and support- 


ing each other in ways that housed people 
should, but don’t. After several weeks, my 


‘brother sat me down and asked me to 


explain the Occupy Movement because he 
wanted to know what the hell he was fight- 
ing for. We talked about Wall Street mob- 
sters, the foreclosure crisis, poor people and 
homelessness. 

He couldn’t stay with us at our home 
for very long. The tension with my hus- 
band, who didn’t want him there, and my 
brother’s inability to follow basic safety 
rules — like, “Please stop letting home- 
less drug addicts sleep over!” — forced 
him back out into the streets. 

This time, I had learned so much, or so 


I thought, after my personal recovery and © 
after working for years with people who © 
suffer like my brother, so I treated him ~ 


with tough love, urging him to get help, 
hoping he would find his way back out of 
hell a 


See How to Save a Life page 5 
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But time runs out without giving 
notice. 

-I was at work when I got the call. My 
sister had gotten to the hospital first, and 
the doctor had already talked to her. I was 
told to come right away, because a car had 
hit Jr. She sounded deeply disturbed. On 
my way, there, I was thinking, “OK, 
we’ ve been here before.” 

I wondered how long he would have to 
stay in the hospital. I wondered what he 
would need. I didn’t think for one 
moment that I was losing him forever. 

In his final days, my brother received 
the best medical care of his life. Specialist 
after specialist ran tests, and then there 
were tests to double-check and triple- 
check the first tests. We piled into the 
hospital room and were told the same 
thing by three different doctors — that he 


was brain dead and the only thing keeping 


him alive was a machine. 

- It was confusing to his children who 
were gathered around his bedside. He was 
warm when we held his hand and if you 
ignored the bandages wrapped around his 
head, and the dry, crusted blood that 


poked out from behind his ear, he looked 


like he would wake at any moment. 
After the third time, I got the message 
loud and clear: there was no hope of recov- 
ery. | was ready to take control and make 
decisions. I was ready to help my family 
through his transition. But I was in for a 
rude awakening: I wasn’t put in charge. 

His adult children were designated his 
next of kin, at the tender ages of 18 and 20. 
They knew their Dad would not have want- 
ed to be kept on life support, and because 
he had been so generous with family, 
friends and especially strangers, they decid- 
ed that absolutely he would be an organ 
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donor. “That’s what Daddy would have 
wanted,” said teary-eyed, strong Ariel. 
After a three-day vigil where‘ my fami- 
ly gathered to comfort each other and talk 
about his life and loves, my brother was 
taken off life support and his organs were 
harvested. Months later, I got a letter from 
the donor network that made me burst out 


crying; he had saved or improved the 


quality of life of nine people. 

My brother’s life ended several blocks 
away from where he was attacked when 
he was 19, and three blocks from our 
childhood home. Over the years, like an 
irresistible force, the neighborhood had 
pulled him back in, representing the best 
and the worst of times for him and for me. 


My father had lost my childhood home in” 


The spirit release ceremony was held on the corner in Richmond where the car hit the writer’s brother, Mario Castillo, Jr. 


the recession, and now, the same neigh- 
borhood had caHously taken my brother. 

We held a spirit release ceremony for 
him. I did not want to leave my brother’s 
spirit trapped on a street where he had suf- 
fered so. We met a woman who lived near- 
by who heard the crash. She told us that she 
ran to my brother and held him until the 
ambulance came. I was so grateful that he 
did not spend those moments alone. 

She was the caretaker of an urban gar- 
den on the corner in front of where he was 
hit, so she offered to let us plant a tree in 
his name. I drive by every couple of 
months to see how it is doing. It never 


looks healthy to me, but still it is very 


strong. I didn’t even know what kind of 
tree it was until I saw a hard, tiny green 


apple hanging from its bare branches. 

The whispers beneath my brother’s story 
scream of a health care system that fails 
poor people miserably, and a dehumaniz- 
ing, revolving door of a prison system that 
works perfectly. How he was forced to live 
his life fuels my unyielding belief that in 
the name of justice, my brother’s death was 
NOT 100 percent his fault. 

I see my brother on the street. I see 
someone who looks like him; dresses like 
him, moves like him, and for a moment, I 
suspend the truth and say, “There’s my 
brother.” The moment passes too soon. But 
there are many who suffer still, and I try to 
treat them like brothers, for my brother. 


“TI would have stayed up with you all 
night hadI known how to save alife.”’ 


The Mental Health Needs of People on the Streets 


The need is far greater than 


the available resources since 


a growing number of home- 


less people suffer from 


abuse, trauma, depression 
and anxiety. 


by Janny Castillo | 


nder the underpass at West 
Grand Avenue and 27th in 
Oakland, volunteers had set up 
a table with brown bags full of 
toiletries to give to the forty-plus campers 
who live in tents and makeshift dwellings. 
A homeless youth stops in the middle 
of the street with his head down, wearing 
a dirty baseball hat and over-sized cloth- 
ing that reeked of urine. I could tell that 
he did not want to make eye contact with 
me. The anxiety he felt was visibly dis- 
abling as he tried to gather enough 
courage to walk to the table. I had to go to 
him and coax him gently to take the bag. I 
could tell that being this close to people 
was excruciating for him. 
Compassionately, I wondered where 
does this young man go for the mental 
health help he so desperately needs? 
According to the May 2017 EveryOne 
homeless count, Alameda County is expe- 
riencing a record number of temporarily 
sheltered and unsheltered people: 5,629, 
according to the report. That’s a 40 per- 
cent increase in two years. The National 


Alliance for Mental Illness reports that 26 


percent of homeless adults staying in shel- 
ters live with serious mental illness and an 


estimated 46 percent live with severe 


mental illness and/or substance use disor- 
ders. 

Adults suffering from homelessness 
and mental illness suffer from insur- 
mountable challenges. “It’s very hard for 


a person who is homeless with a mental 


disorder to achieve stability,” says Shirley 
Cheney, St. Mary’s Center Homeless 
Services Program Director. 

“Homelessness is the definition of 
instability,” Cheney adds. “You have to 
take most medications two to three times 
a day. When you are roaming the streets 
all day with no way to tell time, it’s very 
difficult to take them as prescribed.” 

. But that’s just one of the issues. Public 
health insurance with small prescription 
co-pays are still a barrier to people with 
no money; and getting enough bus fare to 
pick up prescriptions, then get to the phar- 
macy, is daunting. Some walk instead of 
taking the bus, but they also have to take 
care of basic needs like taking a shower at 
the local drop-in center, and then getting 
to the free lunch spots on time, activities 
that could take hours. 

Frequently, unsheltered people are sub- 
ject to losing their belongings and medica- 
tions by theft or police confiscation. 
Replacing medications is not a priority 
when you are back to searching for blan- 
kets, food and a safe place to sleep. 

Alameda County Behavioral Health 
Care Services has a street medicine pro- 
ject that is helping a little. They have doc- 
tors who go to people living in the 
encampments and provide urgent care and 
support services for physical ailments. 
They provide little psychiatric care, and 
the need is greater than the resources that 
they can refer people to, since a growing 
number of homeless people suffer from 


abuse, trauma, depression and anxiety. 

For those that qualify, referrals can be 
made to the Trust Clinic in downtown 
Oakland where short-term help is avail- 
able, but for the young person whose 
social anxiety is so extreme that it blocks 
him from entering public places, the Trust 
Clinic is not an option. 

Professional outreach workers with 
expansive, comprehensive skills are a 
solution worth looking into. What is need- 
ed are teams made up of psychiatrists, 
physicians, social workers, and housing 
and income specialists dedicated to work- 
ing with unsheltered people for as long as 
it takes to develop trust and bridge people 
to resources. 

Cheney has another good idea. “Right 
now we send people with substance abuse 
problems to one facility then send that 
same person to another facility for mental 
health issues. What we need is co-location 
of services. Facilities with easy access 
residential beds scattered across Alameda 
County that multi-layer services to 
address substance abuse and provide long- 
term mental health stabilization.” 

Right now, if a homeless person in the 
middle of the street is shouting at the 
invisible voices in his head, he is likely to 
end up in jail where he is re-traumatized 
— and then sent back to homelessness. 
We need to do better. 
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For Mental Health or Substance Use 
help call: ACCESS 1-800-491-9099 

For Walk-in Urgent Care Help go to 
Sausal Creek Outpatient Clinic: 2620 
26th Avenue at Fruitvale, Oakland 510 
437-2363 


A New Beginning 
by Robin Merfeld 


It’s never too late to change your way 
You can always start anew 

Discard those habits you’re tired of 
and fashion a whole new “you.” 
Don’t consider the past a waste of 
time, just learn from your mistakes 
But if you want to forge ahead, 

a change is what it takes. 

So start right now and set new goals. 
Decide what you want to do. 

Be patient and take one step at a time, 
but be sure to see each one through. 
For as each step is finished and | 
you add it to the next, 

You soon will see that you have built 
a stairway to success. 


WHAT MATTERS 
by Robin Merfeld 


It matters not the color of skin, 
Only the goodness that lies within... 
A heart that beats with love for all 
And heeds the words 

of the Master’s call... 

A soul that’s washed as white as snow 
With a smile that sets 

the world aglow... 


A tongue that speaks with Godly fire 
Of glory and praise to fulfill 
Gods’s desire... 

One who throughout the complex day 
Takes the time to worship and pray 
Let not the color of skin disguise 
The saintly brother who dwells inside. 
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The Conscience 
of a Journalist 
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their kid is gay,” Soltani said. “And then 
they’re stuck between what they learned 
and what their beliefs are on the one hand, 
and what their love is on the other. And 
for us, I think it’s just coming back to this 
idea that love is what matters. Love and 
acceptance and tolerance.” 

Kevin Schumacher, OutRight’s. pro- 
gram coordinator for the Middle East and 
North Africa, himself a gay man born in 
Iran, said: “The stories they tell of perse- 
cution by family members — banishment, 
violence, even imprisonment and torture 
in their own homes — shock the con- 
science. Same-sex relations is a criminal 
offense in Iran. The penalties include jail, 
physical lashings, even the death penalty.” 

Amir Soltani was born in Iran, later 
went to school in London and the United 
States, and as a teenager, moved with his 
family to Boston during the Iran-Iraq War 
and the growing repression that turned 
Iran into a land of intolerance. A journal- 
ist and activist on the global issues of war 
and peace, his insight into human rights 
issues has also been shaped by his brother 
Abdi Soltani, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union of 
Northern California, who recently deliv- 
ered a major address on the imprisonment 
of Japanese-Americans in U.S. internment 
camps during World War II. 

If Zahra’s Paradise revealed Soltani’s 
insight into international human rights 
abuses affecting millions of people, the 
sensitivity of his conscience may have 
been revealed even more clearly when he 
was able to hear the ghostly sounds from 
the nearly invisible world of shopping- 
cart recyclers seeking bottles and cans in 
the middle of the night outside his broth- 
er’s home in West Oakland. 

His awareness of recycling in the 
Dogtown area of West Oakland led him to 
devote nearly a decade of his life to telling 
the story of destitute and homeless recy- 
clers to the world. In May 2016, PBS: sta- 
tions across the nation broadcast the docu- 
mentary Dogtown Redemption, a film by 
co-directors Amir Soltani and Chihiro 
Wimbush that opened up the unseen 
world of poverty in Oakland in a way it 
had never been revealed before. 

I first got to know Soltani in the course 
of Street Spirit’s reporting on his work in 
filming the shopping-cart recyclers who 
eked out a meager livelihood by hauling 
mountains of trash and recyclables. 

Amir’s dedication to capturing on film 
the hopes and dreams of some of the 
poorest members of society went beyond 
journalism. It became a powerful act of 
solidarity, a prayer for justice, and a cine- 
matic artwork that revealed the beauty and 
courage and unexpected moments of love 
and kindness Amir discovered on the 
streets of West Oakland. 

In portraying the daily lives of recy- 
clers, Amir Soltani and Chihiro Wimbush 
also captured the crushed hopes and vio- 
lent beatings they endured on the streets, 
the illnesses and hospitalizations, and 
their resting places in a tent by the West 
Oakland freeway, or shivering under card- 
board in Emeryville, or buried in 
Mountain View Cemetery in Oakland. 

Then, when the Oakland City Council 
acted to close the recycling center in 
August of 2016, Soltani’s journalism took 
on an even greater dimension, as he 
authored fire-breathing articles denounc- 
ing the Oakland officials who had deliber- 
ately acted to destroy the jobs and liveli- 
hood of hundreds of poor and homeless 
recyclers. His passionate and outspoken 
jeremiads were published in Street Spirit, 


and sounded like the fiery outcry of a 
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Jason Witt pulls heavy carts loaded with hundreds of pounds of recycled materials many miles to Oakland centers every day. 


‘*At night when you’d be sleeping, you’d hear the spectral sound of the shopping carts 
outside in the streets. I’d think to myself, ‘Who is out there at 3 in the morning by them- 
selves with a shopping cart?’ Just the loneliness of it was hard to ignore.” — Amir Soitani 


prophet in our midst. 

At first glance, Soltani was an inves- 
tigative journalist exploring the politics of 
gentrification and homelessness in 
Oakland, and opening the eyes of the pub- 
lic to the human rights of recyclers target- 
ed for removal by deceitful city officials 
acting on behalf of an intolerant public. 

Even on that most basic level, Dogtown 
Redemption already surpasses many docu- 
mentary films in the depth of its heartfelt 
solidarity with what Fyodor Dostoyevsky 
called “the insulted and injured” — the des- 
titute and outcast ranks of recyclers haunt- 
ing the streets of Oakland in their long, dark 
nights of labor. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald said, “In a real dark 


night of the soul, it is always 3 o’clock in 


the morning, day after day.” Amir Soltani 
offered a haunting update of Fitzgerald’s 
epigram in his Street Spirit interview. 

He said he first became aware of the 
lonely world-of homeless recyclers when he 
heard the faint sounds of their searching in 
the trash outside his brother’s home. “It was 
actually very painful to see that kind of 
poverty that closely,” Soltani said. 

“At night when you'd be sleeping, you’d 
hear the spectral sound of the shopping 
carts outside in the streets. I’d think to 
myself, ‘Who is out there at 3 in the morn- 
ing by themselves with a shopping cart?’ 
Just the loneliness of it was hard to ignore.” 

In the whole debate around the crimi- 
nalization of homelessness, as city govern- 
ments attempt to banish the poor, who else 
has reminded us so movingly of the 
LONELINESS of our fellow human beings 
who must struggle to survive in the dark 
shadows of the midnight streets? 

Soltani traces his sensitive awareness 
of the suffering of people on the streets 
back to his grandmother’s home in Iran. 

He said, “When I was growing up in 
Iran in my grandmother’s house, my grand- 
mother was very much a part of the fabric 
of the community where we were living. A 
lot of times, we would give food to people 
who were hungry outside or passing by. It 
was almost that you just didn’t tolerate 
hunger around you — it would almost be a 
reflection of who we are as a family.” 

Dorothy Day wrote that the heart of 
her work with the Catholic Worker was to 
“comfort the afflicted and afflict the com- 
fortable.” Those words are also the hall- 
mark of Amir’s work with poor recyclers. 
Compassion and love for the recyclers, 
and a perceptive awareness of their trials 
and burdens, were coupled with fiery 
indignation for their oppressors. 

At the same time that his film 
expressed empathy and understanding for 
impoverished recyclers, his investigative 
articles exposed the injustices and deceit 
of Oakland officials, and rattled the walls 


of the rich and powerful. His Street Spirit 
articles denounced the prejudice and dis- 
crimination of city officials with the kind 


of fierce outrage that abolitionist journal-_ 


ists Frederick Douglass and William 
Lloyd Garrison expressed back in the 
days when journalists fought all-out bat- 
tles for important principles of justice. _ 

Filmmakers in our society typically cre- 
ate elaborate portraits of celebrities, movie 
stars and prominent politicians. It is 
remarkable how Dogtown Redemption lav- 
ishes that same quality of cinematic atten- 
tion on the very people ignored or outright 
banished by the rest of society. It captures 
intimate glimpses of their lives that have 
nearly never been captured on film — com- 
pelling images of their hopes and hospital 
stays, their loved ones and endless lonely 
nights. It raises unanswerable questions 
about the meaning of existence, and reflects 
on the saving grace of love and the bitter 
injustice of illness, violence and death. 

The redemption at the heart of 
Dogtown Redemption is the redemption of 
lives and souls — the redemption of 
humanity even when it’s crushed and bat- 
tered and buried in the earth. 

The journeys of Landon Goodwin, 
Jason Witt and Hayok Kay are carried out 
on garbage-strewn streets, yet they have 
the sweep of The Odyssey on the streets 
of Oakland. Like Ulysses, these wander- 
ers left their homes for years on end and 
are exiled on endless voyages through a 
landscape of deprivation and despair. 

Their lives are alternately broken apart 
by despair and redeemed by love. In the 
seven years covered by this film, they will 
be maligned by an intolerant public and 
by unjust city officials. All three will be 
beaten brutally on the streets — by differ- 
ent assailants, yet by the same criminal 
indifference of society to their plight. 

Before the film ends, each of the three 
wanderers and some of their closest 
friends will pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death. Some will live to see 
another day. Others will never be seen 
again, except in memory. 

Moments of love and redemption take 
place in each one of their lives. 

We witness the joy felt by Jason Witt, a 
battle-hardened survivor of the streets who 
has been forged into recycled steel by a life- 
time of hard blows and shattering illnesses. 
He is greatly moved by the outpouring of 
love and affection from his teacher and 
brothers at the Contra Costa Budokan 
where he earned a black belt in the art of 
the samurai sword. In an unforgettable 
close-up, the face that seemed to be made 
of unbending iron softens and the steely 
eyes well up with tears of gratitude. 

We watch as Landon Goodwin regains 
his strength while hospitalized after a-sav- 


age beating by a gang on the streets. He 
calls forth the courage to uplift himself 
from a life of poverty and substance abuse, 
finds the heart to go through a recovery 
program and prays for the strength to get 
off the streets. At the end of the film, 
Landon walks down the aisle with his bride 
Suzette Anderson. It can’t always happen 
in life, but every once in a while, against 


‘million-to-one odds, a fairy tale comes true 


for a goodhearted man. 

We witness thé haunting final days of 
Miss Kay, a kind and generous homeless 
woman who was dearly loved by her 
friends on the street. Miss Kay is undone 
when her true love and best friend dies a 
homeless death, and she is then broken 
down piece by piece by the brutality of 
the streets. Yet we are privileged to wit- 
ness this woman’s heart as she sings the 
soul anthem “Stand By Me” at a memorial 
for homeless people in Oakland. 

It is a song from the heart of Miss Kay, 
and it somehow becomes a song for all of 
us, a song for the loves and losses and 
heartache in our lives. 

After I interviewed Amir Soltani, I 
again watched the scene in Dogtown 
Redemption when a frail and ill Miss Kay 
remembers her lost friend at the homeless 
memorial and sings “Stand by Me.” 

“No I won't be afraid. I won’t be afraid 

Just as long as you stand by me.” 

“Stand by me.” The words now took on 
new meaning, for in our interview, Amir 
said: “After the revolution in Iran, one of 
my father’s friends was in serious trouble, 
and had he been caught, he would have 
been executed. And had we been caught 
sheltering him, it would have been very 
serious trouble. At a time when nobody 
would open their doors to him, my father 
did. It wasn’t even a thought; that was just 
what he did. You stood by your friends.” 

That’s what I saw in Amir’s work with 
homeless recyclers: He stood by his friends. 

In a city where affluent neighbors 
denounced homeless recyclers in the most 
prejudiced terms possible, in a city that 
mounted sting operations against the recy- 
cling center and destroyed the jobs of 
hundreds of poor and homeless recyclers, 
Amir had stood by his friends and joined 
the protests at City Hall. _ 

And in writing Zahra’s Paradise, Amir 
had taken a stand by his friends and 
defended them in print when they were 


_ Subjected to repression, arrests, imprison- 


ment, beatings and deaths in Iran. Few 
have been willing to defend them in public. 

It is striking that so many of the friends 
he has defended in public have been pari- 
ahs, outcasts and scapegoats — homeless 
people and shopping-cart recyclers in 
America, dissidents, gay people and the 
Baha’i and other “heretics” in Iran. 
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‘You Take Care of the People Around You’ 


The Street Spirit Interview with Amir Soltani 


Interview by Terry Messman 


Street Spirit: You were born and 
raised in Iran before coming to England 
and the United States as a youth. After the 
Shah of Iran was overthrown in 1979, 
there was a long period of repression and 
executions in Iran, and then the war with 
Iraq. When did your family leave Iran? 
Amir Soltani: The Iranian Revolution 
was in 1979. About a year after the revo- 
lution, my parents sent me to school in 


England. I was in Iran until September of | 


1980, when I was 12, and our internation- 
al school was being shut down, and exe- 
cutions were beginning. Then the Iran- 
Iraq War happened, and two years later, 
my mother and my two brothers left Iran. 

[Editor: The Iran-Iraq war began in 
September 1980, when Iraq invaded Iran, 
and raged until 1988. A half-million 
Iranian and Iraqi soldiers and an addition- 
al half-million civilians are estimated to 
have died in the war.] 


. Spirit: Why did your parents send your 
two younger brothers out of Iran? 
Soltani: Because Tehran was being 
bombed by Iraq at the time, and my moth- 
er was concerned about the impact of all 
that on my brothers. It was a very danger- 
ous time, and psychologically it was a dif- 
ficult time. Also, ideologically, the revo- 
lution had become. very intrusive and dif- 
ficult. So when kids are younger, it was 
easier; but as they get older, it was a little 
trickier for my mother. So she decided to 
leave and eventually settled in Boston 
when I was 16. ret 
I was 12 when I first left Iran. My par- 
ents sent me to school in England and I 
lived in England for three years. I went to 
one of their traditional British public 
schools. Then my mother left Iran with 
my two brothers and went to Cannes in 
France, and then from France they came 
to Boston. When they moved to Boston, I 
joined them when I was 16. So I have 
been in America since I was 16. 


Spirit: When you joined your family in 
Boston, what was your first impression of 
America? Do you remember what you felt 
about things like civil liberties and human 
rights in your new country? 

-Soltani: Even compared to England, 
America was much more of a free and 
egalitarian society. It felt that way to me 
right away. All these concepts of equality 
and opportunity and education — all of 
that was really available to us. I mean, my 
mom found a job and a place for us to stay, 
and I went to school and I had scholarships 
and everything. The America that we came 
to in the early 1980s was just a different 
place from America today — a much more 
open society, a much more confident soci- 
ety, much more abundant. 


Spirit: So in comparison to England, 
you found greater freedom in America? 

Soltani: Yes. England was so hierar- 
chical, so bound by rules. You would 
walk around the school and you couldn’t 
walk on the grass. You had to wake up at 
a particular hour and wear a suit and tie. I 
went to one of the old British public 
schools, and it was very much the Old 
World, it really was. 

I remember, on the first day of school in 
America, one of my friends went and sort 
of tapped the headmaster, the school prin- 
cipal, on the back and said, “How are you 


| This is the first of a two-part inter- | 
| view with Amir Soltani. The second | 
| installment in the July issue of Street | 

Spirit will focus on Zahra’s Revenge | 
| and human rights issues in Iran. 


Amir Soltani joined the recyclers in protesting the City of Oakland’s planned closure of Alliance Metals. 


Denise Zmekhol photo 


“It was just government at its absolute worst! Nobody even came out to see what the impact 

of their decision would be on the recyclers. Nobody wanted to know. It was just like, ‘Let’s 

drop the guillotine on these people, and they will disappear.’ It was just so unjust and cruel.”’ 
— Amir Soltani, describing how Oakland officials destroyed the jobs of hundreds of destitute recyclers 


doing, Charlie?” I think it was the biggest 
shock in my life, because you’d never 
address the headmaster by his first name in 
England, and you’d never tap him on the 
back. There wasn’t a sense of the ease of 


informality and the ease of interaction in 
England as I found in America. It really 


was quite shocking. 

The other thing that was really surpris- 
ing to me was that, despite the hostage 
crisis in the Middle East, which was a 
clash between Iran and America, at the 
human level, the welcome that we felt 
here was really deep. I never felt any prej- 
udice because I was Iranian or because I 
was Muslim. Not once. That was really 
remarkable when you think about the fact 
that I came here maybe three or four years 
after the hostage crisis. Yet I didn’t expe- 
rience prejudice. 


Spirit: You’ve defended the human 
rights of poor and homeless recyclers, and 
you've written a graphic novel about 
repression and executions in Iran. Your 
brother Abdi Soltani is executive director of 
the ACLU of Northern California. How did 
brothers from the same family come to 
America from Iran and end up so dedicated 
to the preservation of human rights? 

Soltani: I think a big part of it was our 
mother because our home was always a 
sanctuary for people. It just always was. 
That was the way you were: Your home 
and your heart were opened to the world. 
And having received this blessing, you 
also felt that you-had much to offer. 

Really, a big part of it was just our 
mother. She would protect everybody. It 
was amazing. Everyone from family and 
relatives who were really hurt after the rev- 
olution and didn’t have a place to go, to 
complete strangers who were in trouble. 
She helped Iranians and non-Iranians alike. 
And it was always fun. It was never a bur- 
den; it was always a privilege. The stories 
that people shared with us were amazing. 

The same was true of my father. After 
the revolution in Iran, one of my father’s 
friends was in serious trouble, and had he 
been caught, he would have been executed. 
And had we been caught sheltering him, it 
would have been very serious trouble. Ata 
time when nobody would open their doors 
to him, my father did. It wasn’t even a 


Chihiro Wimbush (left) and Amir Soltani, co-directors of Dogtown Redemption. 


Amir credits Chihiro for much of the beauty and emotional depth of the film. 


thought; that was just what he did. You 
stood by your friends. 


Spirit: Why was the life of your 
father’s friend in jeopardy? 

Soltani: The man he helped was a 
high-ranking Iranian minister in 
Bakhtiar’s government. Right after the 
Shah left the country, there was this liber- 
al democrat named Bakhtiar who became 
prime minister. His government fell very, 
very quickly, and then what followed was 
just a rash of executions and repression. 


Spirit: What effect did your awareness 
of the danger and repression and execu- 
tions have on you as a boy in Iran? 

Soltani: I think it just made me know 
how fragile and vulnerable life is — and 
that ultimately, systems and governments 
collapse. And what really holds people 
together are the bonds between us. It’s not 
systems. It’s not governments. It’s not 
armies. It’s our personal connections. That 
was one of the legacies for us. And not just 
for us, but I think for all Iranians. 

Many immigrants who are forced to 
leave their country because of political or 
religious persecution, just know that you 
can’t trust systems... You can’t trust sys- 


tems! They are imperfect. They collapse 
like the Titanic. The strongest of systems 
can fail. The mightiest can fall. But we 
still have the ability to build little rafts 
and make room on them for each other. 


Spirit: Are you and your brother Abdi 
still close, would you say? 

Soltani: Very close! He’s coming over 
for Memorial Day weekend. 


Spirit: Why do you think you and your 
brother are still close? Lots of grown-up 
siblings don’t remain close as adults. 

Soltani: That’s a good question. For 
one thing, we’ve lost one brother, Hassan 
Ali. [Editor: Amir’s younger brother 
Hassan suffered from recurrent bouts of 
depression and bipolar disorder and ended 
his life nine years ago at the age of 39.] 


Spirit: Has anything else allowed you 
to remain so close to your brother? 

Soltani: Well, I’m proud of him. It’s a 
combination of my affection and pride — 
and he’s my: younger brother! How could 
I not be close to him? 


Spirit: Given your commitment to so 
many international human rights issues as 


See Interview with Amir Soltani page & 
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an activist and journalist, why did you 
devote nearly 10 years of your life to film- 
ing the daily lives of homeless shopping- 
cart recyclers in Oakland? . 

Soltani: I moved to my brother’s place 
in West Oakland almost 10 years ago, and 
when I moved there, it was a very nice lit- 
tle neighborhood, except that whenever 
we would put the trash outside the house, 
we would see people come to sort through 
the trash. Initially, I wasn’t really paying 
much attention to it. 

But when we put out the trash, some- 
body would come and they would almost 
be inside the trash can — with half their 
body in the trash can. They were looking 
for food, and they were so close to you, 
but almost in a different world. 

You would not just see one person, but 
sometimes you’d put the trash out, and in 
one day, 10 or 15 people would come and 
look through your trash, rummaging either 
for food or for bottles and cans. It. was actu- 
ally very painful to see that kind of poverty 
that closely. It was just palpable. 

At night when you’d be sleeping, 
you’d hear almost the spectral sound of 
the shopping carts outside in the streets. 
And I’d think to myself, “Who is out there 
at 3 in the morning by themselves with a 
shopping cart?” Just the loneliness of it, 
Terry, was hard to ignore. 


Spirit: Jt was hard for you to ignore 
the loneliness. Yet many people come to 
the Bay Area from elsewhere, and even if 
they’re shocked at first by the levels of 
poverty, over time, they do ignore it. You 
are one of the few that did not ignore it. 
Can you remember why? 

Soltani: That’s the key question, you 
know. When I was growing up in Iran in 
my grandmother’s house, my grandmoth- 
er was very much a part of the fabric of 
the community where we were living. A 
lot of times, we would give food to people 
who were hungry outside or passing by. It 
was almost that you just didn’t tolerate 
hunger around you — it would almost be 
a reflection of who we are as a family. 

So I grew up with the sense that you 
take care of the people around you, and I 
think it was really something that was a 
part of my grandmother’s culture. And I 
think in a lot of ways, it’s a big part of 
Islamic and Iranian culture — that those 
social bonds matter. There is a sense of 
connection, so that people are not anony- 
mous to you. The people around you are 
part of who you are. 

I think that must have been a part of 
my sensibility when I saw poverty and 
hardship in Oakland. But I also just want- 
ed to know who is there’ on the streets, 
and how come they’re going through my 
trash. I think when you’re an outsider in 
America, it’s even more shocking, 
because I had come to America as an 
immigrant. My family had come to 
America after the Iranian revolution as 
immigrants, as refugees and exiles. That’s 
how Iranians came to America. _ 

So now I’m housed and sheltered and 
perfectly fine, and I have my schooling paid 
for by scholarships, and then to come here 
and see the level of homelessness that you 
could see in Oakland, it really was a shock 
to me, Terry. It just didn’t make sense. The 
question for me really was: How can this be 
possible in America? 


Spirit: Many of us who have been faced 
with homelessness for 30 years are still ask- 
ing that same question. When did you first 
get to know recyclers on a personal level? 

Soltani: From the window of my 
brother’s condo in West Oakland, you 
could look out and see the street. Coming 
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down the. street one day was a gentleman 
who was half-paralyzed and he was push- 
ing a shopping cart. He started rummag- 
ing through our trash for bottles and cans, 
and I went out both to meet him and to 
help him. His name was Jefferson Miles 
and he was a former longshoreman who 
had grown up and worked in Oakland. 

We started talking and then Jefferson 
and I walked down to the recycling center, 
Alliance Metals, down the street. When 
we got to the recycling center, that place 
just blew me away. In some ways, it was 
like a scene from a Fellini film. All these 
people were coming there from all direc- 
tions... It almost was like a pilgrimage site 
or a shrine for the poor. 


Spirit: Very few ever compared a West 
Oakland recycling plant to a sacred shrine. 
Why did you have the image of a shrine? 

Soltani: Well, because it was a redemp- 
tion center, and it was where people were 
coming with their offerings to this site. 
They were bringing offerings of bottles and 
cans to this center — to this aluminum idol, 
or whatever it is — and getting some 
money and managing to live and survive. 


Spirit: You once described a two-fold 
redemption. Just as old cans and bottles 
were being redeemed, souls were being 


redeemed on the streets of Oakland. 


Soltani: Very much so. In fact, what 
was interesting is that we eventually 
learned that the site of Alliance Metals 
had been a church before being turned 
into a recycling center. 

But, Terry, it really was like a Fellini set. 
There were people that, if you were to see 
them on the street, you would think that by 
any measure, by any accounting, they 
would be dead — because of their physical 
condition, their medical condition, their 
mental health condition, their emotional 
condition, and the bad hand that fate had 
dealt them. But they were somehow surviv- 
ing! And that, to me, was so moving. 

Having struggled with depression 
myself, and having lost my own brother to 
manic depression, seeing what people were 
doing in order to survive was just so mov- 
ing. The dignity that I saw in people was 
extraordinary. And the amount of work that 
went into it, just the sheer physicality of the 
labor, was also extraordinary. 

I mean, somebody like Jefferson who 
was half-paralyzed, was still out there recy- 
cling. And it wasn’t just a question of 
being poor and needing this work, it was 
also that this is what kept him alive. 
Walking was good for his body; it was 
good for his heart. This was his exercise 
and it was supplemental income and it was 
a community for him. He had friends there, 
and people recognized him there. 


Spirit: J saw a strong sense of commu- 
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_ Miss Kay lovingly caresses the gravestone of Fred Griffing in Mountain View Cemetery in the film Dogtown Redemption. 


Hayok Kay weeps at the grave of Fred Griffing, her longtime companion who died 
unexpectedly. The homeless couple had lived in Griffing’s vehicle. 


Flowers for Miss Kay. When Miss Kay was hospitalized after being beaten on the 


street she was visited by a great number of friends on the streets. 


nity at Alliance. Almost everywhere else, 
the poor are just shoved out of society. But 
at Alliance, people looked out for each 
other. There was a sense that you mattered 
and you counted. People cared about you. 

Soltani: Totally! Very much so, and 
the caring was on so many levels. As we 
looked into it, we realized that people 
would lend each other EVERYTHING — 
from cigarettes to blankets and to words 
of comfort. People would be on the look- 
out for each other. I mean, people talk 
about Obamacare, but the redemption 
center was Obamacare on steroids. 

If Miss Kay was sick, I could just leave 
word at the recycling center, and I would 
find her. The recycling center was also an 
address. In America, if you don’t have an 


address, you really don’t have an identity. 

When people were short on rent or 
something, sometimes Bonnie, the lady 
who was behind the counter at the recy- 
cling center, would lend them money. Or 
if they wanted to rent a place and they 
didn’t have a bank that would attest to 
their income, they would ask the landlord 
to call Bonnie and she would vouch for 
them. It was like a mirror in which people 
finally had their reflection. 


Spirit: You found that poor and home- 
less people often were more generous to 
one another, in comparison with more 
affluent people. How do you explain that 
people with less would often give more? 


See Interview with Amir Soltani page 9 
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Soltani: That’s a great question. 
Landon, after he left the recycling center, 
kind of moved into a middle-class life in 
Vallejo. He often said he felt a greater sense 
of belonging and compassion when he was 
at the recycling center in Oakland than in 
the sort of suburban life that he now had. I 
think part of it is just vulnerability. 

When people are poor, they can’t con- 
ceal their suffering or their needs or their 
injuries in quite the same way that mid- 
dle-class people can. There are no walls 


around them, no closed doors concealing | 


them. When they are hurt, they’re lying 
there in the street; they’re not shut off in a 
bedroom out of sight. 

When you’re poor, you can’t conceal 
things in the same way. Your shame is 
public. Your pain is public. By the same 
token, it’s also where you are affirmed, 
and it’s much easier for people to stand by 
you. On a human level, unsheltered peo- 
ple are more invisible to mainstream soci- 
ety, but by the same token, their suffering 
is more visible to one another. 

J don’t want to romanticize it too much, 
because the other side of being on the 
street is that people do get preyed upon, 
and the weakest get preyed upon the most. 
Also, they can’t afford doctors and psychi- 
atrists and trips abroad and all the other 
things that allow middle-class people to 
deal with their suffering and their addic- 
tions. So you just have to rely on the peo- 
ple around you, and on the family that you 
can create around yourself. 


Spirit: You could have just spent a few 
weeks trying to understand this world. 


Why did you care sO. wuch about the 


world of shopping cart recyclers that you 
ended up spending nearly 10 years of 
your life filming Dogtown Redemption? 
Soltani: I thought it was important for 
people to see this world. There were so 
many perspectives on poverty. We had the 
perspective of some of the people who 
lived i in the affluent Magnolia Row neigh- 
100d, and. we had the perspective of 
: yelers, ‘so I thought the film would 
$a platform for a much deeper « dia- 


teehee’ very poor. So we began 4 
ing the film, and the more we folle 


ogy — the pal revealing itself. ‘We at 
the layers of trauma, both in terms of t 
personal lives of the recyclers, ai 
terms of the racial history of America, an 


in terms of the economic history of West 


forces playing out. 


Spirit: You came to know several of the 
recyclers over the course of filming them 
for many years on the streets of Oakland. 
What was it like when you ‘saw all the trials 
Miss Kay was going through? 

Soltani: Miss Kay was the most vul- 
nerable of the recyclers that we were film- 
ing: In some ways, she was the most inno- 
cent of the characters we were filming. 

When Chihiro and I first started film- 
ing Miss Kay and her partner Fred, the 
artist, I realized her life was very much 
like my own. She had immigrated to 
America from Korea when her family 
essentially escaped the Korean War, and 
had then lived in Japan and then come to 
America. Even though I was interviewing 
her, she was the one who asked me the 


Landon Goodwin became known as “the minister of the recyclers” because he helped so many people trapped in poverty. Chihiro 
Wimbush, the film’s cinematographer, respected and admired Landon so deeply he asked him to preside at his own wedding. 


Landon’s heart is just pure gold. Pure gold. He was religious and he would take care of a 
lot of people. Helping the poor was what living in the spirit of Christ was to him. His yore 
his tenderness, his kindness — he was a sanctuary to a lot of recyclers. 


most questions about who I was and 


‘-. where I came from. 


As we were making the film, Miss Kay 
was the one who would get sick the most 
often. Seeing her sleeping in a pile of 
trash or shivering at night under the 
Emeryville Town Hall building when it 
was so cold, it was just so painful — 
especially because she was like the finest 


of people. In some ways, she was very 


much an aristocrat, because her sensibili- 
ties were so fine. 

If somebody in the recycling center 
was hungry and she had five dollars, she 
would give them the whole five dollars. 
She wouldn’t even think twice about it. I 


‘think that is one of the reasons why her 


family had shunned her, because she was 
just so generous. She told me her family 
didn’t want to be around her “because 
they say I give everything away.” 

She had mental health issues and she’d 
had addiction issues, but she was a lover. 
She loved her life partner, a musician 
named Ward. And you just saw these lay- 
ers of this extraordinarily beautiful 
woman’s life just shattered. It was like 
holding a mirror in which you saw the 


_. Way she is now, but you could still sense 
: the beauty within her. 


~_. Spirit: J was floored by the scene when 


fiss Kay searches for the grave of her best 
nd Fred. She looks so absolutely lost 
nd lonely. and. despairing, and when she 


everything we ean lose in this life. 
- Soltani: Yes; it was just devastating. 


_ The credit for filming that-moment goes» 
Oakland and the politics of West Oakland. to Chihiro Wimbush (co-director of. 
The more you got into this particular. 
place, the more it seemed like a vantage” 
point from which you could see a lot of - 


‘Dogtown Redemption) who followed 
‘Miss. Kay on that day. And when she died, 
“we took her ashes to that graveyard and 


put them next to Fred, before taking them 
to her father who was the other great male 
figure and friend in her life. She had 
always told me that she would love to be 
buried next to her father. But even at the 
very end, that request was denied. 

Spirit: Denied by her own family? 

Soltani: Yes, denied by her family. 
When you don’t even get to be buried next 
to your father, that is really something. 


Spirit: Jt feels like it’s part of the larg- 


er story in our country of homeless people 
being discarded and disowned, even by 
their own families. 

Soltani: And what was so amazing, 
Terry, was in the very end, her sister cov- 
ered all of the costs of her cremation. 
Miss Kay was in a coma in the hospital 
for quite a few days, and the number of 


hy finds the marker, she throws herself 
Lis: ravestone and collapses. That 
1g still haunts me. It is a picture of 


Chihiro Wimbush, co-director of Dogtown Redemption, grew very close to Miss Kay. 
He was responsible for filming many of her most powerful and poignant scenes. 


You just saw these layers of this extraordinarily beautiful 
woman’s life just shattered. Her life was — and remains — 
much more important than the film will ever be. 


people that came to visit her there, the 
number of her friends on the streets of 


~ Oakland, was incredible. The true love of 


her life, who was a guy named Ward, 
came and he was with her at the hospice. 

A florist on Fourth Street named-Gene 
came and brought the most beautiful dress 
for her. So she left this world with an 
enormous amount of dignity and just sur- 
rounded by love. But it was also a brutal 
end because she was assaulted. 


Spirit: The standard role of the jour- 
nalist would have been to film Miss Kay 
homeless on the street, and yet remain 
uninvolved. My wife Ellen Danchik was 
working at St. Mary’s Center for home- 
less seniors at the time, and she was 
greatly inspired by how much you cared 
for Miss Kay and how you helped her by 
seeking housing and services for her, and 
taking her to doctor’s appointments. 


Instead of being an “objective journal-. 


ist,” you became personally involved in 
trying to help Miss Kay survive. 

Soltani: You know, Terry, I don’t 
think there is such a thing as objectivity in 
this case. We never pretended to be objec- 
tive. And the truth of the matter is that her 
life was — and remains — much more 


important than the film will ever be. So, 
yes, our friendship was deepened. 

Chihiro Wimbush was my co-director 
on the film, and a lot of the beauty of -the 
film was a function of the emotional bond 
between him and Miss Kay, and myself and 
Miss Kay. By the end, nobody even noticed 
the camera. We were so much a part of 
their lives that the camera just vanished. 

I think you often end up filming the rela- 
tionships that you have. This was the first 
film I had made, so I wasn’t thinking about 
whether we should spend more money 
filming this. Instead, I thought we should be 


‘giving this as much time as it requires. 


Spirit: After you had become so 
involved in her life in so many ways — 
after all that, what were your feelings 
when she first became so ill with cancer 
and then was basically kicked to death in 
a fatal beating on the streets? 

Soltani: It was a brutal end because 
she was assaulted while living on the 
street. I’m still deeply affected by it. Her 
death was awful, both the cancer and her 
death from the attack. I mean, they were 
both so easy to avoid. And in the end, it 
took such a toll on the people who had 


See Interview with Amir Soltani page / 0 
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tried so hard to take care of her. It was 
very, very painful, and it’s still painful. 

The person who attacked her also had 
mental health issues and suffered from 
trauma and now he’s in prison and he’s 
separated from his children. And I’m pret- 
ty sure that’s not what Miss Kay would 
have wanted for him, had she lived. 

When we were making the film, every 
time we would stop filming her, I lived 
with the fear of: “Will I see her again?” It 
was just a constant fear. For seven years, 
she survived. And she didn’t survive 
because of us, so much as she did because 
of the homeless community. A fellow 
named Al Smith loved Miss Kay and he 
was such a noble stalwart of a soldier with 
her. They went through a lot together. 
There were other people who were caring 
for Miss Kay a lot more than we were, 
vith a lot less than we had available. 

Miss Kay’s death came at the very end 
of the film. We’d stopped filming and I 
was so looking forward to her seeing the 
film. So she never actually got to see the 
film. But even when she was in the coma, 
we didn’t abandon her, and I think she 
knew that. One of her biggest fears in life 
was worrying that she was going to be 
abandoned. And she wasn’t. So I feel as 
though, personally, that I honored my 
friendship with her. 


Spirit: Through her story, you’ve also 
told an important story that is almost 
completely unreported in America. One of 
the most shocking things about homeless- 
ness is how many people die on the street 
at a far younger age than the average life 
expectancy. Many die of treatable illness- 
es and many more are assaulted and out- 
right killed on the street. 

Soltani: Oh God, Terry, this was the 
final assault on Miss Kay, but there were 
still other assaults on her. And she’s such a 
tiny woman on the streets of West Oakland. 
And it wasn’t just Miss Kay. I mean, 
Landon Goodwin, another of the main char- 
acters in our film, got attacked several times 
by gangs. It’s actually shocking. 

When we were filming in the redemp- 
tion center, Terry, people always were 
wearing these hospital wristbands around 
their wrists. It was just hundreds of them. 
Almost more people had the hospital 
bands than didn’t. 

And those numbers on people’s hands! 
I know it’s a leap, but for me, it kept on 
making me think of Holocaust survivors. 
The numbers, the numbers... The numbers 
were always on their hands. The names 
and numbers, names and numbers... 

It was clear that people were constantly 
going in and out of hospitals. But the med- 
ical care wasn’t sustained for them some- 
how. They’d go in, get a treatment for a 
medical emergency, but they’d be back on 
the street and get destroyed very quickly 
afterwards. So our whole approach to 
homelessness and protecting people is just 
so shortsighted, and it wouldn’t take a lot 
to make it a hundred times better. 


Spirit: You and Chihiro also ended up 
greatly admiring another of the homeless 
recyclers you met at Alliance Recycling, 
Landon Goodwin. You guys began refer- 
ring to Landon as the “pastor” of the 
community of recyclers. Why did you 
come to respect him so greatly? 

Soltani: Landon’s heart is just pure 
gold — pure gold. He was religious and 
he would take care of a lot of people. He 
always had God and Jesus in him, very 
close to him, and he put his faith into 
practice, despite his addiction. 

His faith was always a big part of who 
he was. And helping the poor was what liv- 
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Jason Witt (at right, in white) takes part in martial arts training at the Contra Costa Budokan Martial Arts Academy. 
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In making this film, you realize that the art of healing also has to do with helping people 
to connect to what is vital and vibrant in them. It’s not what part of them is sick, but what 
part of them is healthy and vibrant. It’s very interesting, because with Jason it was martial 
arts, and with Landon it was religion and with Miss Kay it was music. 


ing in the spirit of Christ was to him. His 
voice, his tenderness, his kindness — he 
was a sanctuary to a lot of recyclers. At the 
very end of our film, he not only pulled 
himself out of his addiction and poverty, he 
went back to pull others out. He was actual- 
ly reclaiming people. He was the redeemer, 
and he was so inspiring. 


Spirit: For me, one of the most inspir- 
ing moments in the film was when he 
walked down the aisle and was married to 
his bride. It just seemed a pure symbol of 
hope — a statement that love and redemp- 
tion can be found even on the midnight 
streets when it all seems so dark. 

Soltani: It was all so beautiful, Terry. 
We often think of a home as a material or 
a physical place, but actually a home is a 


human bond, more than anything else. A 


lot of homeless people have suffered 
assault or trauma, and so their trust — 
their ability to build those bonds — is 


damaged in one way or another. And 


that’s compounded by poverty and addic- 
tion and all those things. ; 

- “With all the characters in the film, once 
they established a strohg bond with another 
human being, their lives were transformed, 
often in very beautiful ways. Landon’s life 
was just magnificent — and still is, actual- 
ly. He’s taking care of many kids, and he 
protects them. He’s a guardian. He is truly a 
husband in that sense. So the home was 
that human bond. Once people could see 


through the trauma and connect with 
another human being in a deeply loving 
way, the home would often follow. 


Spirit: You also filmed Jason Witt and 
called him “the Titan of recycling.” When 
I wrote about Jason, I likened him to 


Sisyphus on the streets, endlessly pulling — 


those heavy loads uphill, only to have to 
start all over again the next day. Jason 
shows that towering strength despite suf- 
fering terrible health problems that would 
have stopped a lesser man in his tracks. 

Soltani: Yes. The other side of the 
Titan, as we discovered while filming, 
was just this extraordinary vulnerability 
he carried forward from childhood. 

One of the beauties of filming for as 
long as we did was that we found there 
was an athleticism and discipline and 
mental rigor to Jason. He was always talk- 
ing to me about martial arts and then we 
discovered pictures of him as a kid doing 
martial arts. At the age of nine or ten, he 
was a black belt and you’d look at his 
poses as a kid and they’re incredible. So I 
could never understand how it was that 


Jason went into drugs and homelessness 


and how his life took the path that it did. 
But a big part of it was sexual abuse 
which was not something that he could 
articulate as a kid. 

Part of his journey of healing during 
the film was that he went back to martial 
arts and he connected with his master at 


the Contra Costa Budokan. Jason looked 
so scruffy that people at the martial arts 
center wanted to throw him out because 
he didn’t look right. But the karate master 
said, “No, I want him in the class.” 


Spirit: Jason became a black belt in 
the art of the samurai sword, a highly dis- 
ciplined form of martial arts. 

Soltani: Yes, and the way Jason has 
excelled and the kind of mental acuity and 
discipline that Jason’s martial arts require 
of him, and the kind of training that it 
requires, is phenomenal. Here is somebody 
that everybody said can’t follow the rules, 
but you follow the steps and instructions in 
martial arts. And he can move that sword 
in so many steps and rules. The number of 
movements you learn and memorize blows 
everybody away. He was really reconnect- 
ing and reclaiming that person he was as a 
kid, and therein lay his powers. 

It’s very interesting, because with Jason 
it was martial arts, and with Landon it was 
religion and with Miss Kay it was music. 

In the old days in Persian medicine, the 
doctor’s job wasn’t just to treat the med- 
ical problem a person had, but to find out 
what ailed their soul — what the deeper 
injury to their soul was. In making this 
film, you realize that the art of healing 
also has to do with helping people to con- 
nect to what is vital and vibrant in them. 
It’s not what part of them is sick, but what 
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Interview with 
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from page 10 


part of them is healthy and vibrant. 


Spirit: J saw that healing in your film 
when Jason is demonstrating the samurai 
sword at the martial aris center, and all 
the brothers come around and put their 
hands on Jason's shoulders, affirming 
him as one of them. You can see tears in 
Jason’s eyes at that moment. The hears 
of that moment shines through. 


Soltani: Yes, and the belonging! The: 


belonging! It was the same thing with 
Miss Kay. You would go into a music 
store with her, and even if she were half- 
dead, she would come alive. 

If you put a drum in front of Miss Kay, 
she would come back to life. Her entire 
being was music. I’m sure that if we had 
found a way to integrate music back into 
her life, it would have been the key to a 
lot of things for her. 


Spirit: Landon did find a way to recon- 
nect to his faith and his belief in family. 

Soltani: Yes, with Landon it was reli- 
gion. He really went back to the faith that 
made him tick, to God and Jesus. 

You make a film like this, and you often 
wonder why it is that Christ is such a big 
part of the life of people who by any mater- 
ial measure should be furious with God and 
with Christ for abandoning them. And yet, 
amongst the poor, Christ is more alive than 
anywhere else I’ve ever seen. 


Spirit: Yes, there is a deeper faith and 
awareness of God’s mercy than you find 
anywhere. You saw that same incredibly 
deep faith in the southern Black churches 
that organized the civil rights movement. 
The very people who were most oppressed 
found the deepest, truest faith. 


Soltani: Truly, Terry. It’s the power of : 
“the Spirit at the very bottom of society. 


My God, what love can do. What faith 
can do! 


Spirit: The recyclers found the opposite 
of love in Oakland. Why did city officials 
deliberately destroy the jobs and livelihood 
of hundreds of destitute people? 
~~“Soltani: The homeless people had 
lived in West Oakland for decades and 
this. recycling center. was the place where 
they would come and make their income. 


Spirit: [t was their home and their 


< neighborhood long before newly arrived 


residents tried to have them removed. 


Soltani: It was their community first. 
_-There was always some grumbling about 
the presence of the poor, but they were 


never viewed as outsiders and they | were | 
_ hot treated as outsiders. : 
As long as Jay Anast was running the 


: “recycling center, he had worked there 


t; 


maybe 20 years or so, so he was very much 
__ part of the community, and he knew how to 


_ fight back, and he had the financial power 
to fight back and mobilize people. So there 


was no need for me to do anything but try 


_to call it to public attention. 


The recycling center was the target of 


‘Stings by the police, “and the tecyclers 


i were constantly photographed. The 


" deceitful image that was created of them 
is that they were all drug. dealers. We had 


“this breakdown of community in West 


~ Oakland, so that.a lot of the new people 
who had moved in stopped knowing who 
- the recyclers were. Because of technolo- 
gy, this negative communication about 
them was taking place on the Internet, on 
a level above the recyclers. The recyclers 
didn’t have the Internet, they didn’t have 
cameras, and they weren’t wired into the 
City. And that was where the organizers 
were working against them and that was 
how they were putting a lot of pressure on 
the Oakland City Council. 


J ason Witt and Heather Holloway carry massive amounts of recycled materials to Oakland recycling centers every day. 


People wanted the recycling center gone because they just didn’t want the poor around them. 
It’s a game of Monopoly in which everybody’s interests are linked to the price of real estate, 
without the slightest concern about what speculation in land prices does to communities. 


Workers take down the peautiful metal frog sculpture as Alliance Recycling closes its doors for the last ane: 


Spirit: Did the mayor and council ever ~ 


step forward to support the recycling cen- 


“ter? It was providing several hundred 


Jobs for the poorest Oakland citizens. ° 
Soltani: Once Jay Anast had sold the 


place, the new owners didn’t really know 
what they were getting into. The new City 


Council person for that district wasn’t very 


- much aware of what was going on with the 
recyclers and in the end, didn’t really 


defend them. The pretense was always 
there that everybody cares about the poor. 
But when push came to shove, it was, 
“We're getting rid of this recycling center.” 
-And Oakland Mayor Libby Schaaf didn’t 


- do anything about it either. 


Every layer and level of Soiccone that 
the recyclers had was gone. And the 
attack on them was so brutal. The 


Oakland city attorney sent out this note to - 


the neighbors who had been complaining, 


essentially saying that the recyclers were 
all addicts and they were all doing drugs | 


in the park outside, and stating that the 
City is getting rid of them because they’re 
such a nuisance to the quality of life of 
people who were moving into the area. 
This is what the city officially said! 


Spirit: City officials chose to represent 
only the affluent new residents — and to 


sell out the longtime citizens of Oakland. 

_ Soltani: It was just so brazen and so 
vulgar. It was so discourteous and so 
uncaring and so unjust. It was just govern- 


ment at its absolute worst! 
‘ Nobody even came out to see what the — 


impact of their decision would be on the 
recyclers. Nobody wanted to know. 
Nobody did a study to see what happens 
when these people’s income gets taken 
away. It was just like, “Let’s drop the guil- 


lotine on these people — and they will dis- 


appear.” It was just so unjust and so cruel. 


Spirit: When the recycling center was 


attacked, you defended the. recyclers in. 
outspoken articles, and joined the, protests 
- at City. Hall of Alliance Metal’s closure i in: 
_ the summer of 2016. Why did you become 
personally involved in the struggle to save 


the recycling center? 


Soltani: We had made the film wl that 


time; the film was over and done. It just 
felt that the right thing to do was to go to 


bat for the recyclers. And we actually 


raised enough money to address many of 
the concerns that the community had. 
But people wanted the recycling center 


gone, because they just didn’t want the poor 


around them. I think what is happening in 
West Oakland, and in other places, is that 
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_ the way people are > looking at the world is 
diseased. It’s a game of Monopoly in which 


everybody’s interests are linked to the price 
of real estate — without the slightest con- 
cern about what speculation in land prices 
does to communities, does to industries and 
does to neighborhoods. 

It’s just a game of Monopoly. The 
recycling center happened to sit on a very 
precious plot of land. And they objected 
to having all those poor people walk up 
and down the streets in a world where real 


estate agents are constantly displaying 


apartments to perfection for really 
grotesque, middle-class standards and 
sanitized conceptions of the home in 
which there is no trace of a fe being 
anywhere around it. 

This is a world where human beings 


_ and their biology are offensive, and where 
“poor people don’t look good. It’s like the 


advertising industry and the real estate 


industry coming together to just destroy 


any possibilities for people who don’t 
conform to certain norms from having any 


‘standing in a city and in a society. That is 


just sickness on a grand scale. It’s driven 
by the market and we will pay a very 


heavy price for it — a very heavy price. 
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Debate Over Tiny Homes: Ask Those Who Have no H 


by Lydia Gans 


he biennial census of homelessness 

just completed by Everyone Home 

found that 5,269 people in 
Alameda County are homeless, a five per- 
cent increase in the last five years. 
Berkeley has 972 homeless people, and 
the Oakland count found 2,969. 


How much time, how much money, 
how much land, will it take to put a roof 
over their heads? Cities are being forced to 
face the problem. More shelters and new 
city navigation centers are being developed 
— but a shelter is not a home. 

We are seeing references to tiny homes 
appearing in newspaper articles and 
advertisements directed at people looking 
for flexible extra living space that can be 
located where they choose on their prop- 
erty. There are RV ads referred to as tiny 
homes that give the owners the option to 
live part time in different locations. 

Clearly these are not for poor people. 

There is also interest in designing 
houses that have a minimum impact on 
the environment. Recently, there was a 
contest among California college students 
to design and build very small, solar-pow- 
ered, zero-net-energy houses. 

A few of these houses are on wheels 
and some are currently occupied. They are 
still expensive, but if a number of them 
are grouped together and connected to 
common utilities, water, electricity, inter- 
net access and garbage services, the indi- 
vidual costs can be minimized. 

This is the idea behind tiny home com- 
munities. Compared to any other form of 
housing, they could be a way of providing 
housing for many people fairly quickly. 
There are various tiny home communities 
throughout the country. Dignity Village in 
Portland, Oregon, is an example of a func- 
tioning tiny home community. 

Dignity Village started in 2000 as a 
tent camp that was forced to move from 
place to place. (A familiar story: We’re 
seeing the same thing happening here in 
Berkeley with homeless advocates setting 
up tent encampments, and City officials 
cracking down and dismantling them.) In 
Portland, it took years of protest actions 
and negotiations until the City granted the 
campers a permanent site in 2004. At that 
point, the campers, with the help of many 
volunteers, proceeded to build the tiny 
houses and establish Dignity Village. 

There are rules everyone is expected to 
adhere to in the village, including no drugs 
or alcohol, and a requirement of 10 hours a 
week of work in maintenance or facility 
operation of the village. The members have 
access to medical and veterinary care, coun- 
seling, education and other services. 

Besides the programs and benefits 


A tiny home at Dignity Village in Portland, Oregon. 
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offered, life in the community relieves the 
stress of day-to-day survival in the streets, 
gives time for people to sort out their 
lives, and enables them to establish rela- 
tionships with other people. 

I used to stop and talk with Latoya when 
she was camping on a side street in down- 
town Berkeley. She would tell me how she 
spent her days, traveling from place to 


place to do her laundry, take a shower, get. 


food, look for a place to live and always 
stay alert for thieves. There was no time in 
her life to relax, to socialize with friends. 
One day the expected warning came to 
“move off this street by tomorrow morn- 
ing.” I never saw her again. 

People in Berkeley who are active in 
services to the homeless, citizens who 
care, and homeless activists are urging the 
city to help provide funding and designate 
a site to establish a tiny home community. 
Certainly this would not come anywhere 
near to solving the problem of homeless- 
ness, but it can alleviate the suffering of a 
few people at a time. 

There are, of course, many people for 
whom this approach would not work. 
There are those who resist any structure in 
their lives or who need solitude rather 
than community. There are some who 
choose to live outdoors. 

Jimbow, who I knew some years ago, 
was camping out in the surrounding coun- 
try, and then had an opportunity to live in 
a small apartment in Berkeley. It wasn’t 
long before he moved out. He told me he 
couldn’t bear looking out the window and 
seeing only the walls of a house next 
door. My friend Mark Creekwater has 
lived outdoors for more than 25 years. He 
is houseless, he says, not homeless. 

But one needs only to ask a person 
sleeping in a doorway, or sitting for hours 
on the street with no place to go, what he 
or she thinks about tiny houses. 

I took a walk around my neighborhood 
on a Sunday morning. In the doorway of a 
store on Telegraph Avenue, Whiskey 
(“that’s what they call me’) and Peaches 
with their dog Lola are rolling up their 
bedding and packing up their belongings. 
It’s almost 9:00 a.m. and it’s time to 
move. On weekday mornings, people 
sleeping in commercial areas are rousted 
as early as 7:00 a.m. 

I asked them what they thought of tiny 
homes. “If I had walls and a place to use the 
bathroom, I’d feel much better about life,” 
Whiskey says. Pointing to Peaches, he adds 
that it would be “much easier to take care of 
my friend here who’s really sick.” 

“I’m homeless,” Peaches tells me. She 
has been hospitalized several times with a 
serious medical condition, but when dis- 
charged, she’s back on the street. She 
speaks softly but her message is hard: 


“Tt’s hard, getting harder. People are act- 
ing worse because of drugs and stuff.” 

Whiskey has been homeless on and off 
for many years. “There was a time in my 
life I had a nice house.” Peaches agrees 
when he says, “even a tiny, tiny house 
would be nice.” 

Amanda Nichols and Patrick Rigney 
are sitting on a bench on Shattuck Avenue 
in downtown Berkeley with their packs 
beside them. Amanda is 46 and Patrick is 
58. I talk about tiny homes and Amanda 
says, “I remember tiny homes.” She men- 
tions some places and says she would like 
to stay in one here. 

She says she’s been homeless in 
Berkeley for many years waiting on a 
housing list. Patrick interjects to explain 
that “she goes out and all these horrible 
things happen to her.” They’ve been 
together about 20 years and like the idea 
of the tiny home because, they say, living 
outside isn’t safe. : 

“There’s danger,” Patrick says about 
life on the street. “People are so strung 
out. They come and take everything. That 
happens all the time.” Money is a prob- 
lem. They have a limited income, Patrick 
from SSI and Amanda from SSDI. 

Up the street, a man has been sitting 
listlessly on a bench for quite a while. I sit 
down and introduce myself, telling him 
I’m interested in his opinion of tiny 
homes. He perks up. “Alton Lamont 
Watson,” he says. “I’m 55 and I used to 
be ... “ — he launches into a tale of his 
hassles with government bureaucracy, an 
all-too-familiar story. 

“Tiny homes,” I remind him. His atten- 
tion comes back to my question. “I 
believe they are something that everyone 
should have.” He talks about the “luxuri- 
ous” place he once lived in, but he ran out 
of money. “Tiny houses are a good idea.” 

Would he move into one? “Yes,” he 
replies. “I’m out in the street now. I’m 
staying right there on Durant behind the 
bank. If I don’t leave early enough, they 
see me and complain.” 

Akosua Asiedu was sweeping the side- 
walk at the corner of Haste and Shattuck 
one morning. Her bulging packs near the 
concrete planters were a sign that she is 
homeless. I was anxious to meet her. It 
turns out her story is different from the 
others’ but there is something to be 
learned from it. 

She has been homeless for only a few 
weeks. Born in Ghana 54 years ago, she 
was in her teens when she joined a band 
led by the widely popular and politically 
outspoken Nigerian musician Fela Kuti. 
She spent 11 years traveling with the 
group all over Europe. 

“When we came here in 1990, I decid- 
ed to stay here,” she tells me. She went to 


A tiny home at Dignity Village in Portland, Oregon. 
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school, got an apartment and went to 
work. Then suddenly, just a few months 
ago, her life became a nightmare. 

She went back to Ghana to attend her 
mother’s funeral and sublet her apartment 
during her absence. She returned to find her 
apartment in shambles. The tenant refused 
to leave, was abusive and ultimately 
became violent, sending her to the hospital. 

Now she has no job and no place to 
live. For three weeks she’s been living 
outside. “I didn’t know it’s so hard to stay 
outside,” she says. She takes a breath. 
“Now the sun is coming out. When it was 
cold, oh, in the night, oh God.” 

Tiny homes, she says, “would be very, 
very good. Very, very, very good.” 

I got into a conversation with Anne 
Williams while waiting for the bus. She 
tells me she does hospice work and pre- 
pares food for needy people. She is 53 and 
is housed but is mired in financial wor- 
ries. She sees tiny homes as a resource in 
emergencies. 

“We all need them,” she says, “because 
we don’t know what’s happening tomor- 
row. At least we got a backup, we have 
tiny homes. (With) tiny homes we can 
survive. We don’t need no big old space, 
we don’t need all that, as long as we got 
somewhere we can call home.” 

I met with Patricia Middleton sitting on 
College Avenue in Rockridge. She was 
sitting in her wheelchair while her hus- 
band was at the corner selling the Street 
Spirit newspaper. About tiny houses, she 
says, “I think it would be a great idea. It 
would create a long-term solution. Help 
people to get themselves together.” 

Patricia and her husband both have dis- 
abilities. They went through several peri- 
ods of homelessness. One time they lost 
everything in a fire. Recently they were 
evicted from their apartment when the 
landlord decided to no longer take Section 
8 tenants. “We ended up six or seven 
months on the street,” she says. They have 
a comfortable apartment now, but she 
remembers, “Once you get on the streets 
it’s really hard to get off the streets.” 

We cannot ignore the hundreds of peo- 
ple in our own neighborhoods with stories 
like these. Living on the streets is danger- 
ous. Their meager belongings can be 
stolen; they can be physically attacked. 

Living on the streets is expensive. 
Refrigerators and pantries to store food sup- 
plies that can be obtained at bargain prices 
are not available; free laundry and shower 
facilities generally require some travel. 
Living on the streets is debilitating. If we 
listen to people who are currently housed 
but have experienced periods of home- 
lessness, it is clear that the effects, physi- 
cal and psychological, have never left 
them. ; 


